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"sufferings" became "profound and terrible torments." Ac-
cording to Balzac her face was "fringed with a light like that
of an opened flower"; Dostoevsky crowned it with a "celes-
tial aura." He thought it was better thus and was satisfied
with his own efforts. As for his brother, he advised him to
translate Schiller's Don Carlos. Mikhail obeyed.
"I have received Don Carlos" Feodor wrote him, "and I
hasten to answer you. The translation is good, in spots even
excellent, but several lines are less felicitous: this is because
you worked in a hurry. I took the liberty of correcting cer-
tain expressions, and of improving the sonority of certain
verses ... I will take Don Carlos to those fools at the
Repertory to make them gape with admiration, unless I give
it to the Annals of the Fatherland. . . . But don't worry, I
won't give it away just for a mouthful of bread."
An enormous project tormented him; he wanted to publish
Schiller's complete works in three installments: "As for the
publisher we shall see later, but it is a fact that it is better to
publish oneself." He feverishly marshaled figures on sheets
of paper: so much for the covers, so much for the printing,
so much for the binding, so much for the paper. Everything
was foreseen and calculated. Nevertheless, the plan failed.
Dostoevsky blamed this failure on his occupation as a civil
servant which bored him like "a dish of potatoes."
On September 30, 1844, he wrote to his brother Mikhail:
"I am in a hellish fix. I have just resigned from the service
. . . because, I swear to you, I could no longer go on with
it. Life is a burden when the best of one's time is wasted on
such stupid chores. Worse: they wanted to send me on a mis-
sion. But tell me, please, how could I have lived outside St.
Petersburg?" Yet he was debt-ridden and did not know ex-
actly how he could make a living. "I wrote a letter home